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PRG ACCUSES U.S. AND SMl.ON OF 

’’FLAGRANT AND REPEATED” PEACE VIOLATIONS 

by Schofield Coryell 
LIBERATION News Service 

PARIS (LNS)--Ly Van Sau, representative of the 
Provisional Revolutionary Government of South Viet- 
nam, held a press conference in Paris on February 
13 in which he described a pattern of repeated and 
flagrant violations of the January 27 peace accords 
by the United States and the Thieu government 
These violations concern such essential aspects 
of the accords as the cease-fire, democratic free- 
doms, release of prisoners, the work of the Four- 
Party Military Commissions, and the dismantling 
of U.S, bases in Vietnam, 

The PRG representative pointed out that [ac- 
cording to incomplete information) the Saigon forces 
conducted no less than 328 attacks with infantry 
and tanks against the territory of the liberation 
forces in the first ten days following the signing 
of the Paris Accords. The Saigon Amy, he reported, 
also carried out 213 air attacks and 281 shellings 
of the liberated zones. 

"Saigon has issued the order to its artillery 
troops to fire ten shells for every shell alleged- 
ly fired by the liberation forces In practice 
this means that the Saigon forces fire a shell them- 
selves, accuse the liberation forces of having 
fired it, then proceed to fire ten shells against 
the territory of the PRG. M 

Ly Van Sau explained that it is the policy of 
the PRG to ’’show restraint in the face of these 
attacks in the hope of avoiding confrontations.” 

"We feel that the Paris accords correspond 
to the aspirations of the population of South 
Vietnam, and this is why we shall do everything 
to apply them scrupulously in the hope of achieving 
peace and national reconciliation. But this does 
not mean that we shall always tolerate the flagrant 
violations of these accords.” 


The statement emphasized the continued refusal 
of the Saigon regime to permit the people in the 
camps j t has dubbed ’’strategic hamlets”, to return 
to their native vi 1 lages- -another violation of the 
explicit terms of the Paris accords. 

Thieu ’s continued persecution of the opposition 
and suppression of all criticism, said Sau, only 
"proves that the Thieu administration is seized 
with panic m the face of the population’s desire 
for peace and reconciliation; it also proves that 
the Saigon administration is far from enjoying the 
support of the population or even of a large segment 
of its own Army and Administration.” 

Ly Van Sau also talked about Thieu’s "maneuvers 
with a view to refusing to free all captured civ- 
ilian and military personnel ” 

The Saigon government, he said, speaks of some 
2,000 political prisoners, "but everyone in Vietnam 
knows that there are hundreds and thousands of such 
prisoners ” Sau also condemned the Saigon regim’s 
refusal to free 10,000 PRG soldiers on the pretext 
that they had "changed sides”. 

The PRG representative accused the Saigon re- 
gime of deliberately and systematically interfering 
with the work of the PRG and Hanoi delagations to 
the Four-Party Joint Military Commission whose 
mission, according to the peace accord, is to sup- 
ervise and prevent violations of the cease-fire. 

The PRG and North Vietnamese delegates to that com- 
mission are not permitted to do their work, he said. 
They are prevented from circulating and kept under 
armed guard, isolated from the population and not 
even fed properly 

At the Ton Son Nhut, base, the PRG and Hanoi 
delegates are kept incommunicado behind barbed 
wire surrounded by sentinals and tanks. Neither 
the population nor even the journalists are allowed 
to approach them- Sau appealed to the journalists 
to protest these conditions and to demand the 
right to know what is going on- 


The PRG representative’s second remark referred 
to Thieu’s refusal to respect the clause of the 
Paris accords dealing with the establishment in 
South Vietnam of ’’democratic freedoms” such as the 
freedom of movement, of press and speech, of res- 
idence, of political organization and activity 

"The Saigon Administration obstinately works 
against the Paris Accords,” he said, "and continues 
its barbaric policy of terror, aggression and re- 
pression, with the massive support of the United 
States to the repressive police apparatus of that 
administration, and with the repeated encouragement 
of the United States which, contrary to the terms 
of the accord, persists in regarding the Saigon 
regime as the only legal regime m South Vietnam ” 

The Saigon regime, declared Ly Van Sau, is 
still based on a policy of "ferocious pacification” 
and on the”tiger cages” crammed with political p 
prisoners. During the press conference, Sau dis- 
tributed a statement issued by the Ministry ot 
Foreign Affairs of the PRG pointing out, for example 
that at Hue alone, between January 29 and February 
4, the Saigon authorities carried out 500 police 
operations and arrested thousands of "suspects” 


Ly Van Sau’s final point concerned the refusal 
of the United States to dismantle its many military 
bases in South Vietnam, as called for by the terms 
of the Pans Accords The dismantling of the U.S. 
bases was, according to the accords to be carried 
out together with the withdrawal of U.S, and "allied” 
forces But the bases are still there, and the 
U.S- is continuing to keep them going so as to re- 
inforce the military potential of the Saigon gov- 
ernment 

- -30- - 

AMNESTY ISSUE AVAILABLE FROM AMERICAN EXILES 

NEW YORK (LNS ) — In order to make known the 
views of draft resisters and deserters on amnesty, 
AMEX-CANADA, the magazine published by war resisters 
in Canada, is making available, for $3, its last 6 
issues with 400 pages on amnesty and news of war re- 
sisters in Canada, the U.S and Europe. The same 6 
issues are ava’lable for $2 with a regular year's 
subscription of $5. Amex-Canada 1 s address is P.0. 

Box 187, Station D, Toronto 165, Ontario, Canada. 

-30- 
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[Note to editors: See packet #489 for a review of 
"The Dragon Lady’s Revenge" and for photos taken 
during a New York City performance See graphics 
section in this packet for more photos J 

AN INTERVIEW WITH THE SAN ERANCISCO MIME TROUPE 
LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor's note: The San Francisco Mime Troupe 
arrived in New York City late last November for what 
was to be a two week run of their original comedy- 
melodrama, "The Dragon Lady’s Revenge " But after 
a slow start, rave word of mouth reviews produced 
jammed houses night after night forcing the troupe 
to extend their stay twice. It was the end of 
January before they could finany pack up and nead 
back to the west coast. 

The Mime Troupe, a 13 year-old full-time theater 
collective, plays for free in the parks of San Fran- 
cisco most of the year and then goes on tour for 
a few months to supplement wnat they collect by 
passing the hat in the parks, This time they cruised 
through the Southwest and into New York with a 
play about drug traffic m Southeast As^a and the 
CIA’s involvement in it. 

At 13 years, the Mime Troupe is one :f the odd- 
est movement groups still in operation The LNS 
staff saw the Troupe perform "The Dragon Lady’s 
Revenge" and later we talked with some members of 
the Troupe, We decided that their experiences as a 
theater group and as a collective were ve^i worth 
sharing, and arranged to talk with them some more. 

The following interview with three members of 
the Mime Troupe was done by LNS the night of the 
troupe’s last New York performance.] 


COULD YOU TELL US HOW AND WHEN THE MIME TROUPE 
GOT TOGETHER, AND HOW THE TROUPE BECAME WHAT IT IS 

NOW? 

The croupe started in 1959, A man named Ronny 
Davis was woi king with the Actor’s Workshop in San 
Francisco and basically rebelled against that form 
of theater undoor theater) and who it served and 
who it wa^ playing to He started a group that did 
midnue mime shows and eventually moved out into 
the pai ks . 

The Mime Troupe was based on the premise that 
theater as we know it is a dead form; that theater 
should be brought to the people and where they are. 
in the Ba y Area that was outdoors into the parks. 

We began doing mime shows and experimental 
light showc and kind of indoor happenings. The 
first Fillmore benefit (Bill Graham used to work 
in the company ) was for the Mime Troupe. We began 
by doing comedias m the parks Comedia del Arte 
is a form of Italian renaissance street plays that 
were done m market places We updated them and 
did them about this country 

We would take up collections after the shows 
and ^hereby change the relationship that the audi- 
ence has to you- You give them something, do a 
play for them, then you ask them to help you keep 
going, to put money in the hat. 

The troupe was originally a part time commit- 
ment, a weekend group, and people had other jobs. 

We wrote a play called "The Ministral Show" or 
"Civil Rights m a Cracker Barrel" and toured that 
m 1965 That’s when we first began touring to 
suppliment the money we got in the parks. 


We began by going to colleges and towns and 
did a series of plays about issues that affect 

— — — y 

"THE DRAGON LADY’S REVENGE:" A BRIEF SYNOPSIS 


For those of you who haven’t had the plea- 
sure of seeing "The Dragon Lady’s Revenge" (and 
since it’s referred to fairly often m the fol- 
lowing interview), here is a short synopsis of 
the play- 

Based on documented information in a Ram- 
parts magazine article and Alfred McCoy’s book 
"The Politics of Heroin m Southeast Asia," 
the "Dragon Lady" describes several dubious ef- 
forts to eliminate the heroin trade m the my- 
thical Asian country of Cochin. The U.S. has 
been conducting a long colonial war m Cochin 
and many of its soldiers have become hooked on 
dope , 

The new U.S, Ambassador, Clyde Dillsworth 
Junker II, has been sent to Cochin supposedly 
to clamp down on the drug trade. The Ambassa- 
dor’s son, Clyde III, is a lieutenant m the 
Army and is determined to personally avenge 
the death of a private m his command Their 
efforts are directed towards tracking down a 
mysterious Mr Big, the kingpin m the drug 
trade . 

Among the Ambassador’s allies are Rong Q> 
an ambitious general who wants to be Cochin’s 
president for life, and Tim Drooley, a CIA a- 
gent who pops up as everthmg from a nun to a 


fakir Meanwhile, Clyde tracks down his own 
leads with the help of Blossom, a bar girl who 
is really a member of the People’s Liberation 
Arm> With the help of the lieutenant, the 
vengeful Dragon Lady and the ambassador’s 
humble servant, Tran Dog, it is Blossom who 
finally unmasks the mysterious Mr. Big. 


American people. We used a variety of forms, all 
of which talked to the audience directly, and play- 
ed with the audience. 

There was a big change in 1969, We did a Brecht 
play that had ne \er been done in this country call- 
ed "The Congress of Whitewashes , " It was a really 
important play for the company ^ It moved us toward 
some kind of economic analysis We took it on a 
tour of the Northwest When we got back to San 
Francisco we were beginning to go through the same 
changes that the whole left was going through, 
collectivization and changing the forms of leader- 
ship 

It resulted m a whole struggle to collectivize 
and not have Ronny Davis as the director of the 
whole company It resulted in a long hard struggle 
and Ronny decided to leave the company. We’ve been 
a collective ever since 
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DO YOU L A h COL LEG 1' I v ££L Y ? 

We live m gi ..up - > bu t ii u l no . t; - -ar 1 J y w 1 th 


Mime troupe people. 

n i j . e ^ i i x l 

-e . en 

house.- Peo/.i. 1 i ^ 

1 "* t O a li J U 

e oil 'Oint 

scale ot cc i j ec r . i 

It’ the a n 1 y 

Arty one 

could live on. the k 

I . d O !. moir-y W C Jlid 

kc We make 

a salary of $50 a ^ 

Id, , til'-. ./flip ally p 

ay - tor lunches 

when we * re waik.ng 

Till h . 1 1 ’ l fliUi. i \ 

an y way We take 

one bean and di < ; dc 

.1 iow a ' . 



We hope to ..n^t.rutc a r a. c next A dI because 
even m San F r an c • : . o o $ 3D l > b e . - s i vci\ difficult 
for us In order t_u do that wc’l* ha^e to generate 
more income, more than likCxv, and pur hap- people 
will have to go and get job- beside- All this re- 
maino to be _->eon it’- one ol tho=e post tv.ui dis- 
cussions, ne»\ -^a-on d . - -us - i ui * - ; tli at we have to 
go th roind 1 -i I g t ba.k i.) Si:- 

HAS IULKl. l \ LK BLTN A I All: WHLN IllL Ml ML TROUPE 
HAS ALL LIVED IOi.hlUbk Ok ALL HAD OIliLR JOBS OR EVER 
THOUGHT ABOUT MAKI.V MAJOR CilANi.ES iN l HE WAY IT 
OPERATES? 

We hate gone through some changer Uhcn the 
t loupe iiist star toil it ..as on a voluntary thing 
We passed the hat alter ward- Then we got to the 
point where u e had the -e^u- A io he able to pay 
$5 a performance Hwii m t * iu*. l i \ got to the ad- 
vanced Stage at being abi.0 t~ pay a -cua/y Ot $25 
a week to people who w err working very lull time In 
that period* people w^uid hold down other job- 
and scramble tar /honey or they were independently 
f inanced or had -ai mgs 

The m o n e * r e a i . 1 j w a a o n - 1 a n t problem 
People tended to i . ; e a^onc or .n CaUpjes but not 
wnh the troupe When we got to the point where we 
paid thr 1 1 \ buiim - <1 week, the detiMun to live col- 
lectively came t r om the financial real A tv tor a 
lot of people With other people m the troupe it 
was representing the way people began to want to 
live. 1 don’t think that we’ll ever air ixve to- 
gether That would be hea.y Ot ooui-e we plasti- 
cally live ail together now becu&re *t seem.:* 
if we nevci get out ot that bunding 

J. think one ot the changes we're go±ng to have 
to go through when we get back i- that there has 
to be some kind ot new more economic wa y of survi- 
val that can keep 20 people alive Working tuli 
time doesn’t leave enough survival space 

One woman ha- the analysis that the troupe 
has been like a feudal manor in the a an tew 
years, within the wans ot our building we do all 
of our car median n:* and jui writing and directing 
and everything Maybe we should begin to have kind 
of a cooperative relationshxp with other groups 
and broaden out a bit The day s ot the great at- 
tempt to be ail encompass mg with 20 people and be 
the new family are probably Over i think people 
are feeling that it’s not roannjc Same ot us> 
feel that more strongly man others 

HOW DID COLLECTIVIZATION CHANGE THE TROUPE? 

i th coiifevti i i c a 1 1 on ^ame the idea tint pi *>•> 
tbn I at i ab.»m ih. that ji realry important 

to people should be ^ Hoied tc tlio-c people to see 
before it goo- into per l oiru ain. e Uiat way -^me kind 
of crjtm-m or iced back mu Id came, and people 
could talk about what they thought the play -aid 


By the end ot i9 70 when the ompuny bad been 
collectivized for about a year, we went on tour 
to the Midwest, taking two shows. One was a play 
called ”Th independent female or A Man Has His 
Pride”, and a serious short piece--we call the 
-t\le agitprop documentary- -called ’’Seize the Time. 
It wa- based on transcripts of the Chicago Con- 
spiracy trial and excerpts from Bobby Seale’s 
book "Sene the Time ” 

Some women’s group- were invited to come and 
rewsA the ’’Independent Female” and a lot of wo- 
men disagreed with the play as rt was originally 
wr i t ten- - that is, from a very ironic, kind of 
male point of view 

Weil, after some long meetings the play was 
changed It seemed to be a really significant 
step for the company m take; that it was really 
subject to criticism and that things would be 
changed 

The ^ame was true ot ”S eue the Time.” Pan- 
ther.- were invited to see the show and tell us 
it they thought it was racist ’’Seize the Time” 
was wort of a In -tor y of the Black Panther Party 

These two shows played through the Spring 
of 1971 Then it came time to get up some new 
shows for our new season ’’Dragon Lady”opened to- 
wards the end ot the summer ot 1971 We also in- 
vited people to come and ^ee that show, some 
Asian groups m the San Francisco area They bas- 
ically dug it a whole lot, but there were a few 
thing- that they were crirical of, that were 
changed 

HOW DO YOU U0 ABOUT COMING UP WITH AN IDEA 
FOR A PLAY, WRITING IT, DIRECTING IT, GETTING IT 
IN SHAPE? DO YOU DO THAT COLLECTIVELY? 

Yeah The ’’Dragon Lady’s Revenge” is a good 
example People had been talking about doing a 
play about the war, a play about Imperialism for 
a long time But nobody really knew how to make 
a play about that exactly, what kind of style 
and story approach to use People were talking 
about do±ng Westerns But there were problems with 
that 

Then we heard that Ramparts was about to is- 
sue an article on the dope trade in Indochina and 
how people like K> were involved m it and how it 
was a CIA war strategy We got in touch with them, 
read the story and decided that this was the 
angle 

We staited flashing right away on images that 
we could use, like Terry and the Pirates, 1940 fl s 
oriental intrigue movies Then some people in the 
company went to see ’’Shanghai Gesture.” a Josef 
Von Sternberg movie We borrowed the plot idea 
from it, it wa- a good story , and used it as a 
starting place it was discussed at a weekly 
collective meeting where we come together to dis- 
cus^ ideas , business policy, personnel, criti- 
cism, and there was a icaAv strong concensus be- 
hind this idea Then T he play wa- put into a com- 
mittee ot tour or rue people who developed really 
tight, detailed scenarios tor each scene 

Beioic we even g^t through discussing the 
whole play --we hadn’t come up with much of an 
outline tor the third act- -the committee started 
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taking these scenes and each person would wnte di- 
alogue for the scenes--scr lpt the scene- We were 
really pleased with this process 

We started out skeptical ourselves Even though 
we had spent a lot of time in committees discussing 
ideas, and everybody knew what had to take place, 
and what had to be revealed, we didn’t really be- 
lieve that we could write independent 1> and simulta- 
neously, and come together with a whole script. We 
were sure that someone would have to be the master - 
writer for the script. 

But it turned out that it came off, and it really 
worked pretty well. Joan Holden, the woman who wrote 
the ’’Independent Female,” wrote the last act single- 
handedly because by that time the play had already- 
gone into production. We didn’t get the thud act 
until about three days before we were going to open. 

Since then scenes have been revised and people 
who weren’t part of the original committee worked 
on re-writing things that just didn’t seem to work. 

And Joan came up with the ending. 

DO YOU SHARE ALL THE JOBS IN THE TROUPE * IS 
THERE ANYONE WHO ONLY DIRECTS, OR ONLY WRITES' 

No. there are people who have specialties 
Somebody’s specialty is writing, or directing or 
technical production. But those jobs tend to be 
rotated and those people do other work too. And 
people apprentice too, to positions like directing. 
There may be a small show and someone in the troupe 
who has never directed before will take it and 
direct . 

HAS THE CAST OF THE ’’DRAGON LADY” CHANGED? 

Yes, it has. Dragon Lady is the only one who 
has been played by the same actor throughout There 
are eight actors in the play altogether We switch 
roles and jobs when it is expedient, when someone 
leaves for example, or gets tired of playing a par- 
ticular character. 

THERE ARE ABOUT 20 OF YOU IN THE TROUPE. HOW 
DID YOU DECIDE WHO CAME ON TOUR AND WHO DIDN’T ? 

Painfully. Ultimately, that decision is always 
based on mainly whots in the cast and who needs to 
do jobs like tour managing, advance work, stage 
managing. That’s basically who comes on tour, A 
couple of people to stay on top of the business and 
everybody else is a performer. It’s too expensive, 
but we’ve talked about how wonderful it would be if 
we could all travel together . But then, when we 
get on the road we fell like ”How do we deal with 
all these people? Why don't we travel with five?” 

We try to make the right decision. All 20 people 
in the company relate to the fact that there’s a tour 
going out; that there are jobs to be done on the tour; 
and we try to figure out who is most capable and 
most ready to do those jobs. 

Most of the time, everybody would like to go 
on tour. Although there are time people will say 
’’This tour I’m staying home,” for one reason or 
another . 

WHAT DO PEOPLE DO WHEN THEY DON’T GO ON TOUR? 

A group that stayed back in San Francisco join- 
ed with some other actors, primarily from a company 
called the East Bay Sharks, and redid ”The Indepen- 


dent Female” and took it first to a Latin Ameri- 
can Theatre group .n Mexico where we were invited 
and then ran n m Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
They al^o did some children’s shows again colla- 
borating with other theater people m the city. 

Plus, the people who stay home act as a home 
team support group for the people on tour They 
have a perspective in terms of ti.nances, they have 
a perspective m terms of future things going on 
in San Francisco They have the list of contacts 
around the country, they’re on top of booking 
ahead tor the tour. There’s a lot to do for the 
people who stay home. 

HOW DO PEOPLE JOIN THE MIME TROUPE? DO 
PEOPLE COME FROM POLITICAL OR . THEATRICAL 
BACKGROUNDS? IS THERE A POLITICAL CONSIDERATION 
WHEN A PERSON COMES? 

The company will probably go through some 
structural changes when we get home, some people 
are leaving, and 'its a chance to reevaluate where 
we’ve been for the last couple of years and make 
some decisions about where we want to be from 
now on. 

We’ve thought for a long time that it was 
easier to turn an actor on to politics than it 
is to train a political person who has had very 
little acting experience So politics in audi- 
tioning actors hasn’t been such an important factor. 
Maybe in the future that won’t be so That remains 
to be seen Bur its always good to get people 
with good ideas. That keeps the company going as 
much as anything 

WHAT KIND OF GOOD IDEAS? 

Well, when Larry joined the company he 
brought circus techniques Ron ny Davis had stud- 
ied mime m France so he taught that discipline 
to the company on the theory that the departure 
point for style was mime When he left, we didn't 
have that one physical discipline that we had 
together Although some people who studied with 
Ronny could teach mime to the rest of the company, 
it just didn’t happen 

So one day Larry -came to town and said, 

’’Listen, 1 can teach circus techniques, are you 
interested?” That sounded like a good direction 9 
Not only is circus a popular form, but there’s 
something really exciting about seeing juggling 
and everybody can get into it. Also, it’s a way 
to broaden our audience. 

We already do special shows like something 
we did when the longshoremen of the International 
Longshore' Workers Union (1LWUJ m San Francisco 
were on strike At 6 in the morning we’d be down 
there with the bank and juggling to cheer them 
up on the lines and kind of say "we’re here”. 

Larry is taking a leave ot absence now so 
we’re going to continue to work on circus without 
a teacher We really want to keep this up as part 
of what we do Besides free pi ay 3 for adults we 
also do clown shows and puppet sho*s for children 
at da>care centers and libraries and schools. 
Juggling and simple acrobatics is really thrill- 
ing tor kids to watch 

DO YOU HAVE AN i PROBLEMS WITH AUDIENCE. RE - 
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SPQNSE TO THE PLAYS', CONSIDERING THE POLITICAL AS- 
SUMPTIONS IN THE SCRIPTS, 

Our stuff should b© flexible enough so that 
that's not a problem. All the plays for yoars 
have had basic assumptions and elaborations. The 
majority of our audience has been a student-freak- 
intelleetual mainly white group, We're trying to 
expand that by playing in parks and we do play all 
over so we get a real varioty of audiences. 

We wrote a play this summer called "Frozen 
Wages". It was about the Wage Price Freezo and was 
the first attempt to really write something direct- 
ly for a working class audience. It was about how 
Nixon's economic policy was mainly hitting working 
people. We used a form of juggling as the metaphor 
for the machine that kept breaking down and get- 
ting speeded up. 

Even with the "Dragon lady's" complex analysis 
there are kind of basic things that are understood. 

We played at Mission High School which is a school 
primarily Third World, working elass in San Fran- 
cisco. It was a very noisy .hard assembly to play 
to. There were intricacies in the play that people 
didn’t get, but by the end of theplay the students 
were all yelling and cheering. What this shows is 
that the basic contradictions that the play lays 
out are understood by a real vast audience. 

It's also another recommendation for the col- 
lective process of writing a play. When ten or fif- 
teen or twenty people create a play the levels 
on which the play works vary. "Dragon Lady" has a 
let of sophisticated dialogue in it that people 
with mere political sophistication are more likely 
to pick up on. But certainly the visiial eomedy 
and the action of the play is not particularly so- 
phisticated, The collective process introduces many 
levels and in that way makes the play bread enough 
so that anybody in any audience can participate 
on some level. 

We took the play on tour to Las Vegas, New 
Mexico, and Dallas, Austin, San Antonio, Houston 
and New Orleans. A lot of those shows were not 
played to a sophisticated movement crowd. In some 
places we were received really well, but you could 
tell it was a new analysis, certainly a new style 
and experience for them. Because there is more aware- 
ness about the war in Vietnam and because the 
mass media has been talking about U.S, involvement 
in the drug trade, the play was much more acceptable 
than it might have been a year ago. 

HOW DO YOU SEE YOURSELF EVENTUALLY REACHING 
OUT TO WIDER AUDIENCES? 

We did a show in the summer of 1971 about credit 
buying and ways that regular people get screwed by 
buying on time, and buying shitty merchandise. This 
summer we did the "Frozen Wages" show. We feel that 
we can talk about different things becauso In a way, 
we ourselves are changing. 

There is an extent to which you ean change 
your own identities in an authentic way. We're 
starting to consider ourselves more like working 
people. We run our own business, wo'ro really in 
control 'of our -product and we aren't alien ated s We 
have to deal with things like salary and all that. 


We have to stretch ourselves. Some have been 
hore for a long time and joined the Troupe when 
they were very young. The man who played Tran Hog 
in "Dragon Lady" took a year off to work, to 
stretch himself and talk to people besides people 
in our building and movement people. We can 
stretch ourselves a lot so that our plays stretch 
and our audiences streteh. 


a************************************************** 

COLUMBUS 4 GET OFF: 

RIOT CHARGES FROM MAY '72 ANTI-WAR DEMO DROPPED 

COLUMBUS, Ohio (LNS) --"Freaks were running 
through the streets yelling 'they dropped the 
charges' and two elderly women clapped jubilantly 
on the steps of the courthouse, " explained a spokes- 
woman for the Indochina Coalition Defense Fund. 

The cause for celebration was a eourt ruling on 
February 12 to drop inciting to riot charges af 
gainst the Columbus 4, a group of movement activ- 
ists arrested for their role in a May 1972 anti- 
war action here. 

The Columbus 4, Margaret Surber-Miernik, 

John Miernik, Colin Neiburger and Jerry Friedman, 
were arrested along with 15 ethers in a police 
round-up of known Columbus radicals after sever- 
al hundred anti-war demonstrators had occupied 
a busy city intersection for two hours on May 11 
to protest the mining and bombing of North Vietnam. 

The two Mierniks and Neiburger are staff 
members of the Columbus Free Press, a local move- 
ment paper. Hours before his arrest, Friedman had 
received an award as Ohio State Universities 
"Outstanding Senior." Original bail for the four 
totaled $451,500, but was eventually reduced by 
‘the work of defense lawyers. 

The dismissal verdict by the judge came after 
charges against John Miernik and Friedman were 
dropped by the prosecution in hopes that it would 
make it easier to conviet the remaining two de- 
fendants . 

However, after the prosecution finished its 
case, the jury was ordered from the courtroom. 

At this point, defense lawyers moved for the judge 
to direct a verdict of not guilty on the grounds 
that the state had never shown how the defendants 
violated the Ohio riot law. To everyones surprise 
the judge upheld the motion. 

When the jury was called in to be told that 
they would not receive the case, it was discovered 
that they had already voted for acquittal even 
without hearing the defense ease. 

A spokeswoman for the defense committee in- 
dicated that the four dependents' wi 11 sue the state 
and city for conspiracy to violate their eivi rights. 

Charges against the other IS range from "car- 
rying a black flag" and "wearing a mask in a riot- 
ous situation" to second degree riot. Many of those 
charges have been dismissed, others have been ac- 
quitted, but a few still must face trial. 

People who can are asked toeontribute to; 
Inddehlna Coalition Defense Fund, PC Box 5162, 


"LET’S GIVE THOSE WHO SERVED THE HONOR AND RESPECT 

HIE* DESERVE”. 

NIXON TRIES TO CUT BACK HJRTHER ON VETS’ BEN EE ITS 
LIBERATION News Service 

"The recti' heroes are the use aid a hatj mutton 
young Americans uho chose to ser^e their country 
rather than desert it* . . *s give those uho 

serve in our armed forces and those uho have served 
in Vietnam the honor antd respect that they deserve * 

--Richard M* Nixon m his ac- 
ceptance speech before the 
Republican National Contention 

WASHINGTON (LNS)--The same week that the Nixon 
Admimsti at ion was pulling out the red carpet* 
steak dinner* and limousines tor the returning lOWs^ 
it was also submitting to Congress a proposal which 
would have out $it>0 million oft of beneiits for di* 
abied veterans Sin-^e veteran* who have been re- 
ceiving benefits tor over 20 years are protected 
by a law which prohibits the government trom reduc- 
ing payments, the wuu would have hit mostly Viet- 
nam- era veteran* 

The proposal was just one o t the mass j. -e num- 
ber of cuts ot social welfare program* that the Nix- 
on Administration presented to Congress a* part ot 
its r974 fiscal budget Over rOO program* have been 
slashed or out-and-out eliminated while the detense 
budget was raised $4 -.2 billion 


conservative t^uxes, January unemployment^ for 
Vietnam- era vets (20-24 years old) was 8. 6«— about 
twice the official tigures for the general rate of 
unemployment for black vets (20-24 years old) t e 
unemployment xate in the last quarter of 1972 was 
9 5V There are at least 254,000 unemployed Viet- 
nam-era vets (20-20 years old). 

let the administration has decided to slash 
$1 billion for public employment (of which about 
40% or about 61,000 men are Vietnam-era veterans). 
The administration has also proposed to cut into 
vocational training under the Manpower Development 
and Training Act m which 40,000 Vietnam-era vets 
are enrolled Even m 1971, the Nixon Administra- 
tion slashed aid for unemployed vets by 76%--from 
$25 nuli^on to $6 million „ 

And ot the approximately 700,000 Vietnam-era 
veterans who c*me back addicted, only 20,000 were 
receiving or had received any kind of treatment by 
the end of r972 The Nixon Administration has even 
opposed a Senate bill which would provide some re- 
habilitation and job placement for men who became 
hooked while ’’serving their country", Furthermore 
Veterans Administration drug programs are only 
available to a man with an honorable discharge (as 
are all veterans * benefits). Most addicts (as well 
a* a large number ot third world GIs) have had 
undesirable, bad conduct or dishonorable discharges 
which make* them ineligible for most benefits and 
makes it nearly impossible to get a job. 


The budget cut* tor veteran*' payment* would 
mean that an ex-Gl who had lost hi.* leg would have 
his benefit* slashed by 50fc- -reduced to $169 a 
month: Similarly, di*abilit> payment* tux a vet 

with a family would drop from $6 40 to $1272 a year 
A single vet who had lost an arm wou-d h*.e had his 
payments cut m bait - -reduced to $102 a month An 
official m the Veteran’* Administration was quoted 
by the Associated Press as saying that 'the Otn^e 
of Management and Budget wa* pushing tor *trir 
deeper cuts > " 


The proposal wa* submitted to Congre** the 
week of February 6 By the middxe ot the next 
week, the Nixon Administration had ordered the with- 
drawing of the cut* after a storm ot protests from 
a wide variety of individual* and group* ’’informed 
sources” confided to the press that Oxne; B Owen, 
chief benetit* officer tor the Veterans Administra- 
tion had been fired tor his role in overseeing the 
budget cuts Owen, who had been with the agency 
tor 26 years, said he had been given no reason tor 
his tiring-. 


Even the Veterans ot Foreign Wars didn’t seemed 
to be fooled ”Nq one can convince u* that the 
White House didn’t ha«/e a hand m it,” commented 
Cooper Holt, an official ot the VEW. 


"Of course we’re not the only ones being hit,” 
said one member ot the Vietnam Veteran* Agaxnst the 
War, "There are all the ^uts xn the so-.al wei tare 
programs m general and they hit everybody ” 

As usual Nixon ha* proven long on the rhetor-*- 
about GIs as "the real heroes" but very short on 
action,. Returning veterans, said Nixon, "de*e**e 
not a welcome b ut a job" yet according t o t he mo_g_ t _ — 
LIBERATION News Service i>S02) 


The Vietnam Veterans Against the War, as well 
a* a number of other community organizations across 
the country are calling for four days of lobbying 
and protest* in Washington about the budget cuts? 
February 20 is to be a day of lobbying to put pres- 
sure on Congr esspeople March 6,7, and 8 will be 
three days oi protest ^.n which demonstrators will 
encircle the Whxte House, 

For more information get in touch with the 
VVAW National Office, 827 W, Newport, Chicago, 111,, 
60657, i 31 2 ; 935 -2129, 

-30- 
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[See graphic m packet #500 to go with this short] 

YOU'RE GUILTY UNTIL YOU PROVE YOUR INNOCENCE: 

A GUIDE TO LEGAL SELF-DEFENSE AVAILABLE 

MILWAUKEE (LNSj - -’''Poor people. Black people, 
people of Spanish and American Iridian descent, the 
alcoholic , the drug user, the psychologically troub- 
led, the rebellious, the political activist, women, 
gay people and all others on the fringes of society 
are dealt with the only way the court knows, repres- 
siv ely This book is a first in removing the law 
from its pedestal, from the hocus-pocus ritual in 
the courtroom and bring it back to the people most 
affected by its content and enforcement. 1 ’ 

The beaut if ul ly -illustrated pamphlet which cov- 
ers *u h sufre^ts as what fo do after you're busted, 
the FBI, Tenants Rights, Juvenile Rights, Rape and 
subpoenas is 2S? a copy from the Milwaukee Peace 
Action Center, 1437 East Brady, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 

5320c -30- 
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CALIFORNIA PRISONERS WIN CENSORSHIP CASE; 

RULING MAY HAVE NATIONAL IMPACT 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS) -- A three-judge Federal 
Circuit Court recently struck down almost all cen- 
sorship regulations on mail to California prison 
inmates and at the same time outlawed some restric- 
tions of prisoners' rights to meet with represent- 
atives of their lawyers. 

The decision puts a major crack in the efforts 
of the California Department of Corrections to 
maintain a wall of silence around the California 
prison system. And because the ruling came from 
federal judges, it may serve as a nationwide pre- 
cedent for gaining greater recognition of prison- 
ers' rights m other states. 

New liberalized censorship rules must be ad- 
opted by March 1, and attorneys must be allowed 
more freedom to have law students and other para- 
professionals conduct interviews with inmate cli- 
ents. 

The ruling solidly supported a class action 
suit on behalf of all California inmates brought by 
San Quentin prisoners Robert Martinez and Wayne 
Earley . 

Mail censorship regulations, saying inmates 
could not "agitate, unduly complain, magnify greiv- 
ances or behave in any way which might lead to vio- 
lence, " were found by the court to be "vague and 
overbroad . " 

The court insisted that "statements critical 
of prison life and personnel cannot be subject to 
censorship by the very people who are being criti- 
cized, simply to stifle such criticism. • 

Lawyers for the Department of Corrections ar- 
gued that the mail question was a matter of "inter- 
nal prison administration." This point of view was 
rejected, and the court said flatly that the Depart- 
ment of Corrections has "no justification for such 
broad censorship." 

Even rules on contraband in incoming mail were 
found to be in violation of the First Amendment be- 
cause these rules include as "contraband ,, .any writ- 
ing .expressing inflammatory political, radical, 
religious or other views or beliefs .. .which if cir- 
culated among other inmates, in the judgement of the 
warden .tend to subvert prison order " 

The court also struck down prison regulations 
designed to deprive poor inmates of legal’ assis- 
tance ? Under current regulations, attorneys of re- 
cord are allowed to designate only two licensed in- 
vestigators or members of the bar as their stand- 
ins for visits to prisoners. No one else is allowed 
to visit a prisoner as a legal advisor. 

Because of this regulation, many poor inmates 
who cannot afford a private lawyer, never see legal 
help. Their attorneys of record, public defenders 
appointed by the courts, have no on-going interest 
in their cases, and rarely visit prisoners 

Meanwhile, law students and paraprofessionals 
without a law degree are barred from making prison 
calls despite their willingness to]. help inmates who 
have no money: The court ruled that this is an ob- 
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struction of justice, although it expressed sym- 
pathy for the administrators in their effort to 
maintain prison "security.” 

Lawyers involved in projects to help prison- 
ers are pleased but skeptical about the ruling. 

Said one : 

"This gives us a legal weapon with which to 
challenge blatant denial of certain rights. BUt 
prison officials still have many weapons--includ- 
ing fear-- to keep risoners from voicing their 
complaints. There are still very few lawyers who'll 
work with prisoners, and the authorities have all 
the carrots and sticks-- from early parole to 
1 accidental ' murder ." 

--30-- 
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ACTIVIST LAWYER WINS SUIT AGAINST S.F. COP 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS) -- Bay Area activist 
lawyer Terence Hallinan won $10,500 recently in 
a lawsuit against a cop who clobbered him with 
a four- foot not baton during the lengthy 1968 
student strike at San Francisco State College. 

Summoned to San Francisco State as a lawyer 
to counsel striking students, Hallinan grabbed 
a police tactical squad man to prevent him from 
clubbing a young woman. 

Patrolman Michale Brady then burst through 
a line of p61ic6 to knock Hallinan unconscious 
with the baton. Hallinan was then arrested for 
a felonious assault on a policeman, but was la- 
er acquited. 

The $10,500 damage award is probably the 
first of its kind in San Francisco history. 

The defense was helped dramatically by a film 
of an incident just before the clubbing. The 
movie clip showed Brady roughing up Hallinan 
while the lawyer was trying to get the name of 
somebody who had just been thrown into a paddy 
wagon . 

Brady testified in court that he had not 
touched Hallinan at the time, and a police 
sergeant friend took credit for the roughing up. 

But after both had sworn that their memories 
were perfect, the defense popped out its movie 
and demolished Brady's credibility. 

-30- 
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I am a mother 
I am a ma 
I am am a 
I a mama 
I am am I? 

I am aaaaa. . . 

++Janice McKown, Lawrence, 
Kansas 

[This poem appeared in Ain't I a Woman , a paper 
from Iowa City, (301 Jefferson Bldg. Iowa City, 

Iowa 52240). Usually put out by a collective of 
radical gay feminists, the issue in which the 
above poem appeared, The Childcare Issue, contains 
mate ria l from many wo men w/k ids in Iowa City. — -30- 
February 17, 1973 more.... 


[Note to editor's: See related stones in packets 
#496 and #498.) 

COMMITTEE FOR 61 RIGHTS FORMED IN EUROPE 

TO CHALLENGE ARMY'S ANTI-GI DRUG CRUSADE 

LIBERATION News Service 

BUTZBACK, Germany (LNS)— More than fifty Amer- 
ican soldiers and their civilian and military .at- 
torneys met in a cafe in Butzbach, Germany on Feb- 
ruary 10 to protest invasions of their privacy 
rights by Army commanders in Europe 

Sp/4 Ted Strickland, from Jackson , Mississi- 
ppi, and Sp/4 Steven Sands, from Moline, Illinois, 
both stationed at Butzback, announced the formation 
of a new organization , the Committee for G1 Rights. 
The Committee will attempt to eliminate the drastic 
measures Army commanders have taken as part of the 
recently-launched anti-drug campagin, which the 
servicemen feel is really "an anti-GI campaign." 

The Gl's feel that many of the crusade's mea- 
sures, taken against "known or suspected drug 
abusers," and even against "associates of known or 
suspected drug users," are oppressive and illegal. 

Among these measures, which have varied from 
unit to unit throughout Germany, are: placing the 
selected soldier on restriction; removal of the doors 
to his room; removal of all civilian clothing and 
all personal items; and mandatory and frequent 
urinalysis . 

In one case, a commanding officer ordered 
soldiers under his command not to "accept, buy, 
or take anything from another person. 

Several of the enlisted men at the Butzbach 
meeting expressed the idea that rather than elimi- 
nating the Army's drug problem, these punitive 
measures will actually lead to increased drug usage, 
since they deprive the GI of all sense of personal 
dignity. The servicemen feel that the campaign is 
being waged not against drugs, but against them, 
as Gl's. 

The group hopes to publicize the deprivations, 
which in their opinion amount to an attack on their 
individuality, punishment without due precess of law, 
infringement of their constitutional right to 
privacy, and a violation of their enlistment contracts 

The Committee intends to circulate petitions 
directed to congresspeople protesting the anti-drug 
crusade. They may also bring a lawsuit in federal 
court to enjoin the Army from going ahead with its 
"program of unjustified oppression." 

Howard J. DeNike and Robert S. Rivkin of the 
Lawyers Military Defense Committee (LMDC) will be 
coordinating the suit. The LMDC, a civilian legal 
defense organization for American servicemen, is 
already defending several soldiers from the Heidel- 
berg area who have faced restrictions similar to 
those which have been instituted in the Butzbach area. 

Robert Rivkin, who attended the meeting, said 
that the Army's anti-'drug program not only violated 
Gl's constitutional rights, but their rights within 
the military as well. He said that several military 
and civilian court' decisions had already established 
that a soldier's place of abode is his "castle... 
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his sanctuary against unlawful intrusion." 

At the end of the meeting, two of the mili- 
tary lawyers assisting the GI group, Captains 
Mike Cohen and Tom Pearl, indicated that they 
would prepare and circulate a petition within 
the Judge Advocate General's Corps, expressing 
their outrage against the assault upon the rights 
military lawyers are sworn to defend. 

* * * 

For first-hand information contact the 
LMDC, 69 Heidelberg 1, Marzgasse 7, West Germany. 

—30— 

(Thanks to the LMDC for the information in 
this story.) 

*********** ************************************** 

INDIAN WOMAN IN BRITISH COLUMBIA RAPED: 

3 ATTACKERS JUDGED "NOT GUILTY" BY ALL WHITE JURY 

QUESNEL, British Columbia (LNS)--A jury of 
eleven white men and one white woman deliberated 
for four hours last December 19, before finding 
three white men not guilty of raping a young 
Indian woman. Che law in British Columbia states 
that a woman must fight to the death in order 
to avoid the assault. - 

The prosecution introduced several witnesses, 
including an Indian man who was hitchhiking with 
the woman on the night she was raped. He told 
the court that he was beaten at the side of the 
raod, and she was forced into the car by the 
men and driven away. 

He and several constables spent the rest 
of the night looking for the car without success. 
The Royal Canadian Mounted Police also submitted 
laboratory evidence which supported the prose- 
cution . 

The defense offered no witnesses, preferring 
to laugh, tell jokes and chew gum throughout 
the proceedings. 

The jury was selected from a panel of fifty 
people. One Indian on the panel was disqualified 
at the request of the defense lawyer. 

In order to be called to a jury panel, a 
person has to be on the list of registered voters. 
During the last provincial election, however, 
registrars did not take the trouble to visit 
a local reservation to register the Indians 
living there. Residents of the reservation would 
therefore" have to travel up to fifteen miles 
to make sure that their names were placed on 
the list. 

—30— 

(Thanks to the Georgia Grape for this short.) 
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we depend on all of you out there to keep us 
up on what's happening in your community. If you 
haven't got the time to write a story or take 
pictures, call us at least — (212) 749-2200. 
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FLORIDA STATE POLICE INVADE FREE 
SCHOOL IN MIDNIGHT RAID 

LIBERATION News Service 

ORANGE CITY, Flqfida (LNS)--Fbr more than five 
hours Friday night, February 9, a small free school 
in Central Florida was the subject of a police in- 
vasion by 25 Florida State police and investigators 
from the Florida 'State Attorney's office. 

Green Valley School is a residential free school 
which bases its philosophy pn Anton Makarenko, a fa- 
mous Soviet teacher who founded the Gorki colony, a 
school for war orphans, following the 1917 Revolution. 

The school has been the subject of criticism 
by local authorities in the past, but nothing com- 
pared with the midriight'raid on February 9 when 
youngsters roamed the campus in tears, searching 
for staff who were being restrained by police. 

The raid had its roots in charges brought by 
an ex-staff member recently fired for drunkenness 
and disorderlyness . He had been heard to say that 
he would "get the school." 

The ex-staffer went to the State Attorney's of- 
fice and accused Green Valley's headmaster Ronald E. 
Nowicki, of "forcibly and secretly confining or im- 
prisoning Peter Andrew Zakrzewski against his will 
by handcuffing him by his arms and le/jS to a metal 
porch railing." 

What had actually happened was that the boy was 
forcibly restrained by staff members in the presence 
of his mother Sfter having engaged ina violent al- 
tercation with another student. 

Apparently, when the State Attorney's represen- 
tative and the ex-staffer went to the boy's mother, 
they convinced her that she would be liable for the 
same charges if she didn't agree to support their 
claims against thp school. 

Nowicki and the school flatly deny all charges 
of "handcuffing" or "secretly confining or imprison- 
ing" the*' boy. 

Green Valley is a school for "children in trou- 
ble, all kinds of trouble, from juvenile delinquin- 
cy to handicapped children," said Peggy Milner, Dean 
of Girls at the school. Primarily teenagers, the 
school's students include those youngsters remanded 
to Green/ Valley from the local county courts; those 
whose families are unable to care for them and those 
who've had little luck with regular schools. There 
are also physically and mentally handicapped young- 
sters. 

While Mr. Nowicki was being served with the 
warrant the night of the raid, other policemen/, who 
refused to identify themselves and refused to pro- 
duce a search warrant, ousted some 50 students and 
30 staff members from their beds. 

Doors were torn off hinges; windows were broken; 
bureau drawers were upturned and contents tossed 
all over. Staff and students were not permitted to 
move around even though none were placed under ar- 
rest. Many rooms were searched as their occupants 
were forcibly restrained outside. Students were 
forced to stand for mug shots and were not allowed 


to get dressed before police entered their rooms. 

The students were forced to show police 
their arms as the cops looked for "tracks" while 
making remarks like "What did you shoot up 
last?", "All you kids are junkies. Where is your 
dope hidden?" "Do you have VD?" and "How many 
boys did you screw tonight?" 

Vitamin pills and prescription medicines 
belonging to the students and staff were confis- 
cated as well as books and magazines which the 
police termed "porno".. No receipt was given for 
goods taken by the police. 

None of the students or staff were informed 
of their rights before thfe search. The headmaster 
was not allowed to call an attorney. 

Police surrounded the school's 170 acres 
of land, blocking all entrances and exits of 
the school and using spotlights to search the 
wooded areas surrounding the school. 

An ambulance called in on an emergency to 
deliver a staff member to the hospital was halt- 
ed at the school's entrance by police , its 
drivers questioned. Police accompanied the ambu- 
lance to the local hospital where the woman was 
treated for fainting and pain. (This staff mem- 
ber had had a brain tumor treated by radia- 
tion last spring and had been warned by her 
physician that stress and undue excitement could 
cause ' her death . ) 

Students, most of whom are under 21, were 
questioned by the police without staff members, 
who serve as their guardians , present. These 
students were filmed and photgraphed by a team 
of TV cameramen who had been escorted on campus 
by the police. 

Files in the Administration Office were 
broken into and contents removed by the police. 
Psychological testing machines were termed by 
the police as "electroshock gear." A large 
black chair used in the Behavior Lab to deter- 
mine equilibrium was said to have contained elec- 
trical' wiring by police. 

In response to the raid. Green Valley moved 
to protect itself, its headmaster, and all mem- 
bers of the school community from further haras- 
sment. The first general school meeting voted 
to devote a special class to instructing school 
members on the civil rights of people under 
interrogation. The staff was informed that anyone • 
who feared the publicity or court involvement 
was free to resign. No one did. Only one student 
was withdrawn from the school by parents as a 
result of the raid. 

Finally, Green Valley is bringing charges 
against the State Attorney's Office for unlawful 
search and seizure and for false arrest. The 
school also plans to file an injunction against 
the television stations who aired the unauthori- 
zed film. 

-30— 
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SOUTH AFRICAN CITY HIT BY WAVE OF ILLEGAL STRIKES, 
AFRICANS GAIN SOME CONCESSIONS 


of 


DURBAN, So. Africa (LNS) -- A week-long strike 
50,000 black African workers virtually paralyzed 


the city of Durban, South Africa's largest port, 
and one of its largest industrial cities. The 
strike is the most successful industrial action of 
its kind in the history of South Africa. 

The strikers, totaling one third of Durban’s 
work force, affected over 100 companies in the area. 
Strikes by blacks in South Africa are illegal. 
(Africans who strike or participate in any work 
stoppage or slowdown face a three year jail sen- 
tence and a fine of $1500.) 

Hundreds of Africans were arrested after num- 
erous incidents when police charged assembled 
groups of strikers, using tear gas and 4-foot long 
riot batons to disperse them. 

One key industry that was totally shut down 
was Durban’s booming textile industry, where over 
7,000 workers struck four major textile mills. 

After the end of the morning shift on the 
first day of the strike at one of the factories, 
men and women workers gathered outside the factory’s 
gates. As they sang and carried sticks, they were 
joined by workers from the other three factories^ 
and those arriving for the afternoon shift, swelling 
the crowd to over 5,000. Some broke sticks from 
trees. Many chanted and danced and there were cries 
of "We are now a united nation.” Bottles and stones 
were thrown at the factory. 

One company official was heard admonishing 
the strikers, according to South Africa's Rand Dai- 
ly Mail, saying the strike would not get them any- 
where. _ "You dance better than you weave,” he said, 
adding they would only make progress through 
"peaceful negotiation." 

Black workers are also prevented by South Af- 
rican law from belonging to any trade union. And 
they have absolutely no bargaining power with 
their employers. All details of employment such 
as working conditions and wages are controlled by 
the employers or by government committees. 

The strike affected a wide variety of indus- 
try in Durban, from packaging plants to ironworks, 
shipbuilding to tea. Over 16,000 municipal workers 
city government, forcing white 
their own trash cans as garbage 
streets, and to unload their own 
produce trucks in local markets . 
railroad cars full of produce 
Market managers feared the f 
' ■ loss of the entire shipment. 

Workers in all industries demanded substantial 
wage increases. Almost 3,000 workers returned to 
the textile mills reluctantly after accepting an 
increase of about $1.30 per week for starting em- 
ployees, and $3.15 per week for workers employed 
more than five years. Most salaries now average 
around $10 to $]5 a week. 

Municipal workers returned to work after being 
out on strike for almost two weeks, although one 
said, according to the Johannesburg Star , that they 


also struck the 
people to empty 
piled up in the 
vegetables from 
At one point 80 
stood unloaded. 


were returning "because we are hungry and not be- 
cause we have accepted the new wages . " They re- 
turned to their jobs after the Mayor of Durban 
conceded them a small raise in wages, followed by 
an ultimatum to resume work within a day of lose 
their jobs. Unemployment insurance is only avail- 
able to workers who make over $650.00 a year. 

Most of these municipal workers are migratory, 
that is, they are forced to live on African re- 
servations, known as Bantustans, and are only 
given passes to come to Durban if they have em- 
ployment. Loss of a job would mean they would 
have to return to their reserves. 

* * * * 

The strike has brought to the surface the 
conflicts caused by the harsh economic facts of 
life for South Africa's black working population, 
which makes up 80% of the total work force. Ac- 
cording to a Survey of Race Relations in South 
Africa in 1968, white workers earn $340 monthly 
wages in manufacturing while black African workers 
in the same industries earn $64 monthly. In pub- 
lic service jobs, whites earn $208; blacks earn 
$33 monthly. Other figures have shown that 25% 
of all urban Africans have monthly incomes of less 
than $26, 40% have incomes below $65, and a fur- 
ther 20% have incomes of between $65 and $112. 

And according to even official South African 
government figures, the poverty line in monthly 
wages for a family of four or five is $106.00. 

Some of the Durban companies that were struck 
average over $10.5 million a year in profits, and 
pay their African workers an average of $46.80 
per month. In South Africa's rapid inflationary 
economy, with prices increasing all the time, white 
South Africans can meet these rising costs, while 
Black workers face an almost insurmountable prob- 
lem if commodities increase in price even by a few 
cents . 

In the three largest sectors of the South 
African economy -- mining, construction, and man- 
ufacturing -- there is a ratio of about 5 blacks 
to one white in the work force. In spite of this 
ratio, almost 60% of all wages paid in South Africa 
go to the 1 whites . 

* * * * 

Wage offers to settle the disputes were made 
to workers at many factories under heavy security. Co- 
pany officials were escorted by police in armored cars 
and riot trucks as they moved from one plant to 
another where workers had assembled. An undisclosed 
number of extra police had been flown in from Pre- 
toria, the capital of South Africa, during the strike. 

In the South African Parliament, the Minister 
of Labour for South Africa linked the wave of 
strikes to the National Union of South African Stu- 
dents who had recently organized protest strikes 
among black and white students. 

According to the Star , he said that "the strikes 
had little to do with more money for the African. 

They were caused by agitators who wanted to cause 
the downfall of the government," and added that the 
government was carefully watching the situation, 
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